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A writer who enjoyed much celebrity in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century was Owen 
Felltham. His book called «‘ Resolves” passed 
through adozen of editions in as many years. 
His style is highly figurative and sententious, and 
has the rare merit of inducing one to think as well 
as read. Some of his chapters are excellent 
readings for a Sunday morning; for example the 


following. 


ON THE WORSHIP OF ADMIRATION. 


Whatsoever is rare and passionate, carries 
the soul to the thought of eternity, and by con- 
templation gives it some glimpses of more abso- 
lute perfection, than here it is capable of. When 
I see the royalty of a state-show at some unwont- 
ed solemnity, my thoughts present me something 
more royal than this. When I see the most en- 
chanting beauties that earth can show me, I yet 
think there is something far more glorious; me- 
thinks I see a kind of higher perfection peeping 
through the frailty of a face. WhenTI hear the 
ravishing strains of a sweet-tuned voice, married 
to the warb!es of the artful instrument, I appre- 
hend by this a higher diapason, and do almost 
believe I hear a little deity whispering through 
the pory substance of the tongue. But this I can 
but grope after; I can neither find nor say what 
itis. When I read a rarely sententious man, I 
admire him to my own impatiency. I cannot 
read some parts of Seneca, above two leaves to- 
gether. He raises my soul to a contemplation, 
which sets me a thinking on more than I can 
imagine. So I am forced to cast him by and sub- 
side to an admiration. Such effects works poe- 
try, when it looks to towering virtues. It gives 
up a man to raptures, and irradiates the soul with 
such high apprehensions, that all the glories 
which this world hath, hereby appear contempti- 
ble; of which the soft-souled Ovid gives a touch, 
when he complains the want. 


“Impetus ille sacer, qui vatum pectora nutrit, 
Qui prius in nobis esse solebat, abest.”” . 
Ex Ponto, iv. 2. 


“That sacred vigour, which had wont alone, 
T’ enflame the poet’s noblest breast, is gone.” 


But this is when these excellencies incline to 
gravity and seriousness. For otherwise light airs 
turn us into sprightful actions, which breathe 
away in a loose laughter, not leaving half that 
impression behind them which serious considera- 
tions do; as if mirth were the excellency for the 
body, and meditation for the soul ; as if one were 
for the contentment of this life and the other eye- 


ing to that of the life to come. All endeavours 
aspire to eminency; all eminencies do beget an 
admiration ; and this makes me believe, that con- 
templative admiration is a large part of the wor- 
ship of the Deity. It is an adoration purely of 
the spirit, a more sublime bowing of the soul to 
the Godhead. And this is it which that Homer 
of philosophers avowed could bring a man to per- 
fect happiness, if to his contemplation he joined 
a constant imitation of God, in justice, wisdom, 
holiness. Nothing can carry us so near to God 
and heaven as this. The mind can walk beyond 
the sight of the eye, and, though in a cloud, can 
lift us into heaven while we live. Meditation is 
the soul’s perspective glass, whereby, in her long 
remove, she discerneth God as if he were nearer 
hand. I persuade no man to make it his whole 
life’s business. We have bodies as well as souls. 
And even this world, while we are in it, ought 
somewhat to be cared for. As those states are 
likely to flourish, where execution follows sound 
advisements, so is man, when contemplation is 
seconded by action. Contemplation generates ; 
action propagates. Without the first, the latter 
is defective. Without the last, the first is but 
abortive and embryous. Saint Bernard compares 
contemplation to Rachel, which was the more 
fair; but action to Leah, which was the more 
fruitful. I will neither always be busy and doing, 
nor ever shut up in nothing but thoughts. Yet 
that which some would call idleness, I will call 
the sweetest part of my life, and that is, my think- 
ing. Surely God made so many varieties in ‘his 
creatures as well for the inward soul as the out- 
ward senses ; though he made them primarily for 
his own free will and glory. He was a monk of 
an honester age, that, being asked how he could 
endure that life without the pleasure of books, 
answered, the nature of the creatures was his 
library, wherein, when he pleased, he could 
muse upon God’s deep oracles. 


ON MORNING PRAYER. 


There is no doubt but.prayer is needful daily, 
ever profitable, and at all times commendable. 
If it be for ourselves alone, it is necessary ; and 
it is charitable when it is for others. At night 
it is our covering; In the morning it is our 
armour. So at all times it defends us from the 
malice of Satan, our own subornations and be- 
trayings, the unequal weather that the world as- 
saults us with, and preserves us in the favour 
and esteem of Heaven. We are dependents upon 
the court while we are but petitioners there ; so 
till we be denied and dismissed we have the pro- 








tection thereof, which certainly is a privilege that 
a stranger cannot claim. 

And albeit prayer should be the key of the day 
and the lock of the night, yet I hold it, of the 
two, more needful in the morning, than when in 
the evening we commit ourselves to repose. It 
is true we have enough to induce us to it then. 
The day could not but present us with something 
either worthy our thanks, or that needed our beg- 
ging and pardon, for removing or continuin 
something; and though we be immured wi 
walls and darkness, yet we are not exempted so 
from perils, but that, without our God’s assist- 
ance, we are left a prey to all that is at enmity 
with man. Besides, sleep is the image or sha- 
dow of death; and when the shadow is so near, 
the substance cannot be far remote. The dying 
Gorgias being in a slumber, and asked by a friend 
how he did, he answered, ‘‘ Pretty well; only 
sleep is recommending me up to his brother.” 
Some, we know, in health have gone to rest 
eternal; and without thinking of the other wold, 
have taken their leave of this, not knowing them- 
selves that they were on their way, till they had 
fully despatched their journey. 


But notwithstanding all this, a man at rest in 
his chamber, like a sheep impenned in the fold, 
is subject only to unusual events, and such as 
rarely happen; to the emissions of the more im- 
mediate and unavoidable hand of God. Danger 
seems shut out of doors; we are secured from the 
injury of the elements, and guarded with a fence 
of iron against the force of such as would invade. 
We are removed from the world’s bustle and the 
crowd of occasions that justle against us as we 
walk abroad. He that is barred up in his house, 
is in his garrison with his guard about him, and 
not so soon attacked by his enemy, as he that 
roves in the open and unsheltered field. Who 
knows not the ship to be safer in the bay or har- 
bour, than tossed and beaten in the boiling ocean ? 
Retiredness is more safe than business. We are 
withdrawn when the veil of night and rest in- 
wraps us in their dark and silent cabinet. 

But with the sun we do disclose and are dis- 
covered to our prying enemies. We go abroad 
to meet what at home does not look after us. 
He that walks through a fair of beasts, is in haz- 
ard to be gored, or kicked, or bruised, or beaten. 
We pass through briars and thorns and nettles, 
that will prick and scratch and sting. We are 
in the day as travelling through a wilderness, 
where wild and savage creatures are, as well as 
tamer animals. All the world is Africa, where 
heat and drought, venom, or something new, 
does still disturb us. ‘The air, the fire, the earth, 
and water, are apter all to woundus. The frays, 
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the trains, the incitemenis, the opportunity, the 
oceasions of offence, the lures and temptings 
from abroad, and the businesses and accidents of 
life, deny us any safety but what we have from 
the favour of protective Providence. 

Besides, prayer does sacre all our actions. It 
is the priming of the soul, that, laying us in the 
oil of grace, preserves us from the worm and 
weather. When the mind in the morning open- 
to God, as the eye to the sun’s clear light, by the 
radiance of the divine beams we become enlight- 
ened inwardly all the day. He is lifted in God’s 
service and protection, that makes it his first 
work to be enrolled by prayer under the stand- 
ard of the Almighty. It was from hence, sure, 
that devotion sprung of Christians crossing them- 
selves at their entering upon business. All thriv- 
ing states have ever sought the gods in their first 
infancy. ‘The morning in the day is as youth to 
the life of a man. If that be well seasoned, it is 
likely that his age may answer it, and be progres- 
sive in the path of virtue. ‘To live well every 
day is the greatest and most important business 
of man; and being unable for it of himself alone, 
he needs the more to gain divine assistance. In 
works of moment, even heathen never ventured 
without their seeking first such deities as they 
believed might help them. 


————— “ Nothing’s well dene 
But what at first is with the gods begun.” 


He carries an assistant angel with him for his 
help that begs his benediction from above ; and 
without it he is lame and unarmed. We do not 
find that Saul’s devotion ever was superlative ; 
yet he was troubled for fear the Philistines should 
eatch him before he had said his prayers. (1 
Sam. xiii. rs And because he had neglected 
this he stumbled up an offering, thinking that 
way to supply it. He that commences with 
heaven, goes out in all a cataphract. But if any 
thing happen ill, he walks upon his own’s hearts 
check, if God were not taken along.— Felltham. 





ON GRACE IN COMPOSITION. 
June 26, 1785. 


To your book, sir, I am much obliged on 
many accounts, particularly for having recalled 
my mind to subjects of delight, to which it was 
grown dulled by age and indolence. In conse- 
quenee of your reclaiming it, I asked myself 
whence you feel so much disregard for certain 
authors whose fame is established. You have 
assigned good reasons for withholding your ap- 
probation from some, on the plea of their being 
imitators—it was natural, then, to ask myself 
again, whence they had obtained so much cele- 
brity? I think I have discovered a cause, which 
I do not remember to have seen noted; and that 
cause | suspect to have been, that certain of those 
authors possessed grace—do not take me for a 
disciple of Lord Chesterfield, nor imagine that I 
mean to erect grace into a capital ingredient of 
writing—but I do believe that it is a perfume that 
will preserve from putrefaction; and is distinct 
even from style, which regards expression ; grace, 
I think, belongs to manner. It is from the charm 
ef grace that I believe some authors, not in your 
faveur, obtained part of their renown. Virgil in 
particular—and yet T am far from disagreeing 
with you on his subject in general. There is 
such a dearth of invention in the Aneid — 
when he did invent, it was often so foelishly] : 
80 little good sense, so little variety, and so little 


power over the passions, that I have frequently 
said, from contempt for his matter, and from the 
charm of his harmony, that I believe I should 
like his poem better, if I was to hear it repeated, 
and did not understand Latin. On the other hand, 
he has more than harmony ; whatever he utters 
is said gracefully, and he ennobles his images, 
especially in the Georgics, or at least it is more 
sensible there from the humility of the subject. 
A Roman farmer might not understand his dic- 
tion in agriculture—but he made a Roman cour- 
tier understand farming, the farming of that age ; 
and could captivate a lord of Augustus’s bed- 
chamber, and tempt him to listen to themes of 
rusticity. Statius and Claudian, though talking 
of war, would make a soldier despise them as 
bullies. ‘That graceful manner of thinking in 
Virgil seems to me to be more than style, if I do 
not refine too much; and I admire, I confess, 
Mr. Addison’s phrase, that Virgil tossed about 
his dung with an air of majesty. A style may 
be excellent without grace—for instance, Dr. 
Swift’s. Eloquence may bestow an immortal 
style, and one of more dignity; yet eloquence 
may want that ease, that genteel air that flows 
from, or constitutes, grace. Addison himself 
was master of that grace, even in his pieces of 
humour, and which do not owe their merit to 
style; and from that combined secret he excels 
all men that ever lived, but Shakspeare, in 
humour, by never dropping into an approach 
towards burlesque and buffoonery, even when 
his humour descended to characters that, in any 
other hands, would have been vulgarly low. Is 
it not clear that Will Whimble was a gentleman, 
though he always lived at a distance from good 
company? Fielding had as much humour per- 
haps as Addison? but having no idea of grace, is 
perpetually disgusting. His innkeepers and par- 
sons are the grossest of their profession ; and his 
gentlemen are awkward when they should be at 
their ease. 

The Grecians had graee in everything, in 
poetry, in oratory, in statuary, in architecture, 
and probably in music and painting. ‘The Ro- 
mans, it is true, were their imitators ; but having 
grace, too, imparted it to their copies, which 
gave them a merit that almost raises them to the 
rank of originals. Horace’s odes acquired their 
fame, no doubt, from the graces of his manner, 
and purity of his style; the chief praise of Tibul- 
lus and Propertius, who certainly cannot boast 
of more meaning than Horace’s odes. 

Waller, whom you proscribe, sir, owed his 
reputation to the graces of his manner, though he 
frequently stumbled, and even fell flat: but a few 
of his small pieces are as graceful as possible : 
one might say, that he excelled in painting ladies 
in enamel, but could not succeed in portraits in 
oil large as life. Milton had such superior merit, 
that I will only say, that if his angels, his Satan, 
and his Adam, have as much dignity as the Apollo 
Belvedere, his Eve has all the delicacy and graces 
of the Venus of Medici, as his descriptions of 
Eden has the colourifig of Albano. Milton’s 
tenderness imprints ideas as graceful as Guido’s 
Madonnas; and the Allegro, Penseroso, and 
Comus, might be denoted from the three Graces; 
as the Italians give singular titles to two or three 
of Petrarch’s best sonnets. 

Cowley, I think, would have grace (for his 
mind was graceful) if he had had any ear, or if 
his taste had not been vitiated by the pursuit of 
wit; which, when it does not offer itself naturally, 
degenerates into tinsel or pertness. Pertness is 





produces erroneous dignity; the familiarity of 
the one, and the clumsiness of the other, distort, 
or prevent grace. Nature, that furnishes samples 
of all qualities, and in the scale of gradation ex. 
hibits all possible shades, affords us types that 
are more apposite than words. ‘The eagle js 
sublime, the lion majestic, the swan graceful, the 
monkey pert, the bear ridiculously awkward. | 
mention these as more expressive and compre- 
hensive than I could make definitions of my 
meaning ; but I will apply the swan only, under 
whose wings I will shelter an apology for Racine, 
whose pieces give me an idea of that bird. The 
colouring of the swan is pure, his attitudes are 
graceful, he never displeases you when sailing 
on his proper element. His feet may be ugly, 
his notes hissing, not musical, his walk not natu- 
ral; he can soar, but it is with difficulty. Still 
the impression the swan leaves is that of grace— 
so does Racine. 

Boileau may be compared to the dog, whose 
sagacity is remarkable, as well as its fawning on 
its master, and its snarling at those it dislikes, 
If Boileau was too austere to admit the pliability 
of grace, he compensates by sense and propriety, 
He is like (for I will drop animals) an upright 
magistrate whom you respect ; but whose justice 
and severity leave an awe that discourages fami- 
liarity. His copies of the ancients may be too 
servile—but if a good translator deserve praise, 
Boileau deserves more: he certainly does not fall 
below his originals; and, considering at what 
period he wrote, has greater merit still. By his 
imitations he held out to his countrymen models 
of taste, and banished totally the bad taste of his 
predecessors. For his Lutrin, replete with ex- 
cellent poetry, wit, humour, and satire, he cer- 
tainly was not obliged to the ancients. Excepting 
Horace, how little idea had either Greeks or 
Romans of wit and humour! Aristophanes and 
Lucian, compared with moderns were, the one a 
blackguard, the other a buffoon. I[n my eyes, 
the Lutrin, the Dispensary, and the Rape of the 
Lock are standards of grace and elegance not to 
be parailelled by antiquity ; and eternal reproaches 
to Voltaire, whose indelicacy in the Pucelle de- 
graded him as much, when compared with the 
three authors I have named, as his Henriade 
leaves Virgil, and even Lucan, whom he more 
resembles, by far his superiors. ‘The Dunciad 
is blemished by the offensive images of the 
games, but the poetry appears to me admirable ; 
and, though the fourth book has obscurities, I 
prefer it to the three others. It has descriptions 
not surpassed by any poet that ever existed; and 
which surely a writer, merely ingenious, will 
never equal. ‘The lines on Italy, on Venice, on 
Convents have all the grace for which I contend, 
as distinct from poetry, though united with the 
most beautiful; and the Rape of the Lock, be- 
sides the originality of great part of the invention, 
is a standard of graceful writing. 

In general, I believe that what I call grace is 
denominated elegance ; but by grace I mean some- 
thing higher. I will explain myself by instances; 
Apollo is graceful, Mercury elegant. 

Petrarch perhaps owed his whole merit to the 
harmony of his numbers and the graces of his 
style. ‘They conceal his poverty of meaning, 
and want of variety. His complaints, too, may 
have added an interest which, had his passion 
been successful, and had expressed itself with 
equal sameness, would have made the number of 
his sonnets insupportable. Melancholy, in poetry, 
Iam inclined to think, contributes to grace, when 





the mistaken affectation of grace, as pedantry 


it is not disgraced by pitiful lamentations, such 
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as Ovid’s and Cicero’s in their banishments. 
We respect melancholy, because it imparts a 
similar affection, pity. A gay writer, who 
should only express satisfaction without variety, 
would soon be nauseous. 

Madame de Sevigné shines both in grief and 
gaiety. ‘There is too much of sorrow for her 
daughter’s absence; yet it is always expressed 
by new turns, new images; and often by wit, 
whose tenderness has a melancholy air. When 
she forgets her concern, and returns to her natu- 
ral disposition, gaiety, every paragraph has 
novelty: her allusions, her applications are the 
happiest possible. She has the art of making 
you acquainted with all her acquaintance; and 
attaches you even to the spots she inhabited. 
Her language is correct, though unstudied ; and 
when her mind is full of any great event, she 
interests you with the warmth of a dramatic 
writer, not with the chilling impartiality of an 
historian. Pray read her accounts of the death 
of Turenne, and of the arrival of King James in 
France, and tell me whether you do not know 
their persons as if you had lived at the time. For 
my part, if you will allow me a word of digres- 
sion, (not that [ have written with any method,) 
I hate the cold impartiality recommended to his- 
torians ; si vis me flere, dolendum est primum 
ipsit tibi—but that I may not wander again, nor 
tire, nor contradict you any more, I will finish 
now ; and shall be glad if you will dine at Straw- 
berry Hill next Sunday, and take a bed there ; 
when I will tell you how many more parts of 
your book have pleased me than have startled 
my opinions, or, perhaps, prejudices. 

Iam, sir, your obedient, humble servant, 

Hor. Watpore. 


P. S. Be so good as to let me khow, by a 
line by the post to Strawberry Hill, whether I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing you on Sunday. 





MR. JUSTICE TWISDEN. 


The following anecdote of this learned Judge, 
is related by Roger North, in his Examen. 
North is speaking of the elevation of Lord 
Shaftesbury to the Woolsack. ‘His Lordship 
had an early fancy, or rather freak, the first day 
of term (when all the officers of the law, King’s 
Counsel, and Judges, used to wait upon the Great 
Seal to Westminster Hall) to make this proces- 
sion on horseback, as in old time the way was, 
when coaches were not so rife. And accordingly 
the Judges, &c. were spoken to, to get horses, 
as they and all the rest did, by borrowing and 
hiring, and so equipped themselves with black 
foot-cloths, in the best manner they could. And 
divers of the nobility, as usual, in compliment 
and honour to the new Lord Chancellor, attended 
also in their equipments. Upon notice in town 
of this cavalcade, all the show company took 
their places at windows and balconies, with the 
foot-guard in the streets, to partake of the fine 
sight, and being once settled for the march, it 
moved, as the design was, stately along. But 
when they came to straights and interceptions, 
for want of gravity in the beasts, and too much 
in the riders, there happened some curvetting 
which made no little disorder. Judge Twisden, 
to his great affright, and the consternation of his 
grave brethren, was laid along in the dust. But 
all at length arrived safe, without the loss of life 
or limb in the service. This accident was enough 


very next term after, they fell to their coaches, 
as before. 





ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


Cardinal de Retz thus speaks of Anne of Aus- 
tria:—‘*'The Queen had more than any body 
whom I ever knew, of that sort of wit which was 
necessary for her not to appear a fool to those 
who did not know her. She had in her more of 
harshness than haughtiness; more of haughti- 
ness than of greatness; more of outward appear- 
ance than reality; more regard to money than 
liberality ; more of liberality than of self-interest ; 
more of self-interest than disinterestedness; she 
was more tied to persons by habit than by affec- 
tion ; she had more of insensibility than of cruelty ; 
she had a better memory of injuries than for 
benefits ; her intention towards piety was greater 
than her piety ; she had in her more of obstinacy 
than of firmness; and more incapacity thas cf 
all the rest which is mentioned before.”—Me- 
moirs, vol. i. p. 247. 





FACE-PAINTING. 


Lady Coventry, the celebrated beauty, killed_ 
herself with painting. She bedaubed herself with 
white, so as to stop the perspiration. Lady 
Wortley Montague was more prudent; she went 
often into the hot bath to scrape off the paint, 
which was almost as thick as plaster on a wall. 
—Valpole. 





APPLAUSE, THE NURSE OF GENIUS. 


One quality I may safely arrogate to myself; 
I am not afraid to praise. Many are such timid 
judges of composition that they hesitate and wait 
for the pubiic opinion. Show them a manuscript, 
though they highly approve it in their hearts, 
they are afraid to commit themselves by speaking 
out. Several excellent works have perished from 
this cause ; a writer of real talents being often a 
mere sensitive plant with regard to his own pro- 
ductions. Some cavils of Mason (how inferior 
a poet and judge!) had almost induced Grey to 
destroy his two beautiful and sublime odes. We 
should not only praise, but hasten to praise. —H. 
Walpole. 





TWO MINISTERS. 


‘« Mr. Pitt’s plan, when he had the gout, was 
to have no fire in his room, but to load himself 
with clothes. At his house at Hayes he slept in 
a long room; at the one end of which was his 
bed, and his lady’s at the other. His way was, 
when he thought the Duke of New-Castle had 
fallen into any mistake, to send for him and read 
him a lecture. The Duke was sent for once’ and 
came, when Mr. Pitt was confined to his bed with 
the gout, There was, as usual, no fire in the 
room; the day was very chilly, and the Duke, 
as usual, afraid of catching cold. The Duke 
first sat down on Mrs. Pitt’s bed, as the warmest 
place; then drew up his legs into it, as he got 
colder. ‘The lecture unluckily continuing a con- 
siderable time, the Duke at length fairly lodged 
himself under Mrs. Pitt’s bed clothes. A person, 
from whom I had the story, suddenly going in 


saw the two ministers in bed, at the two ends of 


unshaved for some days, added to the grotesque 
of the scene.—H. Walpole. 





SONG, WOO’D AND MARRIED AND A’. 
BY MISS JOANNA BAILLIE. 


The bride she is winsome and bonny, 
Her hair it is snooded sae sleek ; 
And faithfu’ and kind is her Johnny, 
Yet fast fa’ the tears on her cheek. 
New pearlins are cause of her sorrow, 
New pearlins and plenishing too: 
The bride that has a’ to borrow, 
Has e’en right mickle ado. 
Woo’d and married and a’! 
Woo’d and married ana a’! 
Is na’ she very weel aff 
To be woo’d and married ata’ ? 


Her mither then hastily spak, 
‘The lassie is glakit wi’ pride; 
In my pouch J had never a plack 
On the day when I was a bride. 
E’en tak’ to your wheel, and be clever, 
And draw out your thread in the sun ; 
The gear that is gifted it never 
Will last like the gear that is won. 
Woo’d and married and a’! 
Wi’ havins and tocher sae sma’! 
I think ye are very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married at a’!” 


*“‘ Toot, toot!” quo’ her gray-headed faither, 
‘¢ She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn. 
She’s ta’en like a cout frae the heather, 
Wi? sense and discretion to learn. 
Half husband, | trow, and half daddy, 
As humonr inconstantly leans, 
The chiel maun be patient and steady 
That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 
A kerchief sae douce and sae neat, 
O’er her jocks that the winds used to blaw ! 
I’m baith like to laugh and to greet, 
When I think o’ her married at a’!” 


Then out spak’ the wily bridegroom, 
Weel waled were his wordies, I ween, 
“I’m rich, though my coffer be toom, 
Wi’ the blinks o’ your bonny blue een. 
I’m prouder o’ thee by my side, 
Though thy ruffles or ribbons be few, 
Than Kate o’ the croft were my bride, 
Wi’ purfles and pearlins enow. 
« Dear, and dearest of ony! 
Ye’re woo’d and buikit and a’! 
And do yethink scorn o’ your Johnny, 
And grieve to be married at a’ ?” 


She turn’d, and she blush’d, and she smiled, 
And she looket sae bashfully down; 
The pride o’ her heart was beguiled, 
And she played wi’ the sleeves o’ her gown; 
She twirled the tag o’ her lace, 
And she nippet her boddice sae blue, 
Sine blinket sae sweet in his face, 
And aff like a maukin she flew. 
W 00’d and married and a’ ! 
Wi’ Johnny to rvose her and a’! 
She thinks hersel very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married ata’. 





Coaches were first introduced into England in 
the year 1564. Taylor, the water-poet, says, 
‘one William Boonen, a Dutchman, brought first 
the use of coaches hither; and the said Boonen 
was Queen Elizabeth’s coachman ; for, indeed, 
a coach was a strange monster in those days, and 
the sight of them put both horses and men into 
amazement.” Dr. Percy observes, they were 
first drawn by two horses, and that it was the 
favourite Buckingham, who, about 1663, began 
to draw with six horses. About the same time 








to divert the like frolic for the future, and the 





the room, while Pitt’s long nose and black beard 


he introduced the sedan. 








Journal. 








The Duchess of Marlborough was pressing the 
Duke to take a medicine, and with his usual 
warmth said, ‘I'll be hanged if it do not prove 
serviceable.”” Dr. Garth, who was present, ex- 
claimed. ‘Do take it then, my Lord Duke, it 
must be of service in one way or the other.”— 
Walpole. 

The Duke of Orleans, the Regent, had four 
daughters, distinguished by the names of the four 
cardinal sins, A wag wrote on their mother’s 
tomb, ‘+ Ci-git ['oisiveté,”’ ‘« Here lies idleness,”’ 
which, you know, is termed the mother of all 
the vices.— Walpole. 

Louis XIV. playing at tric-trac, disputed a 
throw with his opponent; the bystanders were 
appealed to, and could not decide the matter. It 
was referred to Grammont, who, from the farther 
end of the gallery, declared against the king. 
«‘But you have not heard the case,”’ said Louis. 
«« Ah! sire,”’ replied the Count, “if your majesty 
had but a shadow of right, would these gentlemen 
have failed to decide in your favour.” 


Madame Royale, a worthy daughter of Henry 
Fourth, rendered her little court the most agree- 
able in the world. She inherited such of her 
father’s virtues, as compose the proper ornament 
of her sex, and with regard to what are termed 
the foibles of great souls, her highness had in 
no wise degenerated.— De Grammont. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Heads of the People. Carey and Hart. Phila- 
delphia, 1841. 


Hogarth printed one picture for the express 
purpose of showing John Bull the difference be- 
tween character and caricature. ‘The artists and 
authors engaged in the production of the admir- 
able series of portraits before us, appear to have 
had the same intention. ‘The pictures are capi- 
tally drawn. Without being caricatures, they 
are characteristic heads so strongly marked as to 
designate the class in society to which they apply, 
without the possibility of mistake. ‘The Stock- 
broker, for example, and the Debtor and Creditor 
are given with a graphic fidelity worthy of Ho- 
garth himself. 

Among the writers who have contributed 
sketches of the several characters, we recognise 
some of the ablest in England, each in his own 
department— William Howitt, for the country 
folks; Nimrod, for the sporting characters, and 
soon. Under such auspices it is not at all sur- 
prising that ‘* Heads of the People’’ should come 
out, as it has, one of the most elegant and en- 
tertaining books of the season. We particularly 
commend the spirit of the publishers, who, aware 
that engravings on wood are almost always mur- 
dered in the printing in this country, have had 
all the embellishments done on steel plates. They 
were determined that the volume should be 
splendidly got up, and their success is every way 
worthy of their resolution and enterprise. 





The Old Curiosity Shop. By Boz. Philad. 


Lea and Blanchard, 1841. 


This is a splendid octavo volume, with all the 
embellishments of the English edition, faithfully 
copied by our best Philadelphia engravers. ‘The 
story is undoubtedly one of Boz’s best. ‘The moral 
effect of such characters as those of Nell, Kit, 
and the poor schoolmaster, can never be too high- 
ly appreciated. 


They are. incomparable in their 





way. Dickens has indulged in his peculiar vein 
of pathos more freely in this than in any of his 
previous efforts; and in the character of Quilp, 
we find the most original of all his delineations. 
How so amiable a person as Dickens appears to 
be, could imagine such a demon, it is difficult to 
conceive. In point and humour, as well as de- 
scriptive power and invention, ‘the Old Curiosity 
Shop”’ is first rate. 





Charles O’ Malley. Philadelphia, Carey and 
Hart, 1841. 


The number for this week finishes the first 
volume of this excellent story. The description 
of the battle of ‘Talavera, in the last number but 
one of the volume, is the best thing of the kind 
which we have read for many a day. Most ac- | 
counts of battles are perfectly confused and un- 
intelligible, a mere chaos, at least to any but a 
field marshal; but this conveys to the mind of 
the common reader so clear an idea of the thing, 
that a drawing or even a series of drawings would 
hardly increase the vividness of the impression. 
Commend us to Dr. Lover for battle scenes. 


The Flying Dutchman. Philadelphia, Carey 
and Hart, 1841. 


This is a very clever nautical novel, founded 
on the old legend which has already furnished a 
subject for Marryat. The author, Neal, han- 
dles it in a different style and more to our taste. 
There is more of nature and reality in this than 
in the wild story of the Phantom Ship. The 
description of a sea fight in the night is more 
than graphic—it is sublime. In point of in- 
terest, the story is not a whit behind Marryat’s. 
The adventures of the hero and heroine on the 
island, form a picture perfectly Arcadian. 





THE ROSE TO THE BUTTERFLY. 
FROM VICTOR HUGO, 


To the bright butterfly the rose, complaining, 
Said, ** Leave me not 

To wander ’mid the heavens, while here remaining 
I mourn my lot. 


Are we not lovers, in our joys united ? 
Do they not say 

That we are flowers alike, living delighted 
Our summer day ? 


Alas! while lam chain’d to earth, thy flectness 
In the vast air 

Bears thee so fast, not e’en my balmy sweetness 
Can reach thee there. 


Thy flight is still too distant—ever ranging 
?Mid countless flowers; 

I, sadly fixed, see the dull shadows changing 
That mark the hours. 


Now here, and now some happier spot adorning 
Thy light appears ; 

Then wonder not to find me every morning 
Bedew’d with tears. 


So that our days may flow in tranquil seeming, 
By storms unmoved, 
Take root with me, or give me bright wings gleam- 


SONNET FROM PETRARCA-, 


TO A FRIEND, CONGRATULATING HIM ON HIS RETURN TO 
THE RIGHT PATH. 


Love wept, and | with him mingled my tears 
For thee from whom my thoughts were distant 
never ; 
After so many pains and doubts and fears, 
At last to see thy soul unchained for ever. 
Now to the throne of God lift up thy heart. 
Since thou again hast turned to wisdom’s way, 
Thank him whose mercy could such grace impart, 
Who turns not from his children’s prayer away ; 
And if on turning to the high emprise 
Some obstacle have checked thy onward course, 
*Tis that thy soul may spread its wings and rise, 
To meet the daring flight with all its force; 
The path thou tread’st is thorny, dark, and steep,— 
Then be thou strong, nor let thy valour sleep. 





THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Mr. Godey possesses and applies an energy 
really enviable in the management of his long 
established and favourite publication. It is truly 
gratifying to know that his exértions are suffi- 
ciently rewarded. ‘The names of the ladies who 
superintend the editorial department, conjoined 
with his own, guarantee the fulfilment of all 
reasonable expectation. ‘To the ladies it must be 
very acceptable. 





The success of the Library is indeed exceed- 
ingly gratifying. We have met with a reception 
from our old friends that is flattering in the 
extreme. Amid the derangement of pecuniary 
matters, and consequent depression of our social 
relations, the retention of such patrons is grateful- 
ly acknowledged. We have printed but a limit- 
ed edition, and therefore respectfully solicit those 
who are desirous for the work to apply as early 
as possible. To the terms we draw the atten- 
tion of all. 


W ALD ISS 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE;LITERATURE. 


TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
founeh of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, jive numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Dotzars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
‘At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
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Like thee, beloved !”’ 
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Mrs. Home. 


complete sets. . 
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